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When  Shakespeare  wrote,  he  dipped  his 
pen  in  his  own  heart." 

Garrick 


DAVID    GARRICK. 


CHAPTER    I. 


His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man." 

Julius  Ccssar. 

|HAT  more  glorious  career  can 
the  ambition  of  youth  aspire  to 
than  that  of  an  Actor.  With 
what  exquisite  celerity  does 
memory  travel  back  to  those 
hours  in  the  past  when  we  thought  so.  Lan- 
guishing in  the  dreary,  unromantic  schoolroom, 
under    the    eye    of    the   '*  Man    severe,"  and 
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sighing  with  throbbing  hearts  for  that  moment 
of  bliss  which  the  good-natured  clock  ever 
emphasised  by  three  thunderous  declarations 
of  liberty ;  then — a  hurried  dinner  and  off 
we  scampered  to  the  unused  attic  or  more 
ample  loft,  and  there  indulged  in  improvised 
tragedy  or  more  deHghtful  farce.  How  we 
longed  to  be  men — to  be  free,  that  we  might 
utilise  the  marvellous  gifts  which  our  con- 
sciousness declared  we  all  unmistakably 
possessed.  Actors  we  would  be  or  nothing. 
And  then  came  to  our  town  that  dear  old 
wooden-walled  booth  with  its  wondrous  cast  of 
Bohemian  Stars ;  men  (to  us)  steeped  in  the 
very  genius  of  the  stage.  How  we  sneaked 
around  the  pockets  of  generous  fathers,  and 
peered  with  insinuative  eagerness  into  the 
exchequers  of  over-indulgent  mothers;  mar- 
velling with  all  the  cunning  of  nine  summers 
how  best  could  the  entrance  fee  be  realised. 
The  coin  always  came.  O  delight !  how  we 
talked  to-morrow  of  Mr.  Bigtragedy  and  dear 
Miss  Dieforlove,  and  roared  again  over  the 
grimaces  and  significances  of  Mr.  Sidesplit, 
vowing  at  the  same  time  that  to  stage  and 
saw-dust  we  should  be  ever  slaves.  How 
were  those  vows  fulfilled  ?  The  workshop, 
the  mart  and  the  counting-house  might  answer 
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for  the  details  of  most  our  lives  since  then.  A 
few,  doubtless,  have  climbed  to  fame  and 
position  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  professions, 
but  the  glamour  of  youths'  dream  of  spangled 
glory  has  never  since  we  dare  assert — even  for 
such  chosen  ones — found  aught  to  depose  it 
from  the  sacred  place  it  holds  in  the  halls 
of  Memory.  Actors,  indeed,  we  have  all 
developed  into,  but  our  stage  has  been  the 
great  roomy  world — too  roomy  by  many 
degrees  for  some  of  us ;  while  comedy  has 
only  had  a  small  percentage  in  the  programme 
of  parts  enacted.  Playing  with  the  world  is 
no  jocund  game,  and  to  fill  perfectly  a  noble 
role  one  must  possess  even  higher  attributes 
than  the  stage  hero  would  suggest. 

The  germs  Villian  occupies  an  important  place 
on  both  stages ;  and  the  essayist,  on  that  of  the 
great  real  world,  should  make  his  start  with 
eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  lest  the  blandish- 
ments with  which  the  unctuous,  slimy  stage 
manager  importunes,  may  not  lead  him 
irrevocably  to  ruin.  The  vices  of  the  aged  are 
the  vices  of  cowards.  The  youthful  reprobate 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  open  evidences  of 
his  precocious  leanings,  but  the  ancient,  by 
the  deductions  of  a  lifetime's  experimented 
hypocrisy,  hoods  his  venom  until  he  poisons  all 
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that  is  beautiful  in  the  germinating  human 
thing  which  he  hates  by  instinct.  This 
wriggHng,  hoary,  sanctimonious  reptile  is  the 
ugliest  character  conceivable ;  as  he  comes 
unawares  with  hate  disguised  in  sugared  words 
— with  selfishness  and  envy  shrouded  by  an 
abjectness  of  disinterestedness  which,  to  the 
most  astute  student  of  human  nature,  is  at 
times  a  puzzle.  He,  serpent-like,  glides  into 
the  confidence  of  his  victim  slimed  with  honey 
on  every  scale,  and  then,  when  the  hour  for 
reputation's  murder  is  ripe,  he  proceeds  to 
crush  beneath  his  venomed  fangs,  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  erstwhile  trusting  one.  Cole- 
ridge speaks  of  such  a  character  thus : — 

**Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  converges, 
Love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice ; 
To  all  attached,  by  turns  deserting  all, 
Cunning  and  dark— a  necessary  villian." 

Ubiquitous  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  yet  listen 
to  his  conversation  and  draw  your  conclusions. 
He  is  full  of  contradictions.  A  seeming  saint 
while  yet  a  known  liar.  The  affected  centre 
of  sanctity,  he  makes  a  very  pander  of  his 
Creator  as  his  life  revolves  en  a  pivot  of 
mingled  selfishness  and  corruption.     Dickens' 
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stands  out  the  sublimest  of  character 
painters,  yet  indeed  there  are  times  when 
occasion  persuades  us  that  his  ideal  scoun- 
drel, *'  Pecksniff,"  was  underdone.  Hence 
characters  akin  to  him  (Pecksniff)  are  be- 
ing constantly  put  upon  the  mimic  stage,  so 
that  all  the  world  may  behold  the  wretch  as  he 
is,  minus  mask  and  cloak — that  all  human  kind 
may  hoot  his  principles,  and  mock  his  career. 
Here  we  shall  leave  him  and  turn  to  themes 
more  congenial. 

Amongst  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  the 
dramatic  instinct  seems  ever  to  have  been 
vigorously  awake  ;  but  it  first  particularly  mani- 
fested itself  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  since 
which  epoch  it  has  advanced  with  gigantic 
strides.  At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  its 
direct  and  abstract  power,  or  to  gauge 
accurately  the  influence  it  exercises  over 
all  classes.  The  humblest  gamn  in  our 
cities  is  a  critic  now-a-days.  He  dilates, 
with  authority  upon  the  merits  or  short- 
comings of  both  playwright  and  player. 
He  has  his  favourites,  which  favourites  oft 
hear  the  opening  note  of  the  prelude  to  their 
future  fame  thundered  in  peals  of  human 
sympathy  from  the  throats  of  these  galleried 
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gods.  But  where  shall  we  find  a  pen 
sufficiently  gifted  to  give  analysis  of  the 
sensations  of  the  refined  voluptuaries  of 
dramatic  intellectuality  ?  Those  sensual- 
ists of  mind  and  eye  who  daily  and  nightly 
have  served  up  in  golden  dishes  to  their 
fastidiousness  the  concentrated  essences  of 
men's  genius,  accumulated  in  the  reservoirs  of 
centuries ;  all  that  Greece  and  Rome  have 
bequeathed,  all  that  Shakespeare  assimilated 
and  developed  in  the  days  of  his  omnipotence ; 
all  the  productions  of  those  brilliant  fancies 
and  ripe  philosophies  which  gleam  out  on  the 
page  of  England's  dramatic  story,  from 
Elizabeth  to  Anne,  and  from  Anne  to  Victoria 
— where  shall  we  find  a  genius  dowered  with 
parts  ample  enough  to  develope  on  such  a 
subject  a  worthy  volume  ?  Let  him  come  and 
and  we  shall  read  the  revelations  of  Earth's 
Heaven. 

Yet  how  fleeting  to  most  stage-men  is  the 
glory  they  strive  after !  Unless,  indeed,  that 
the  novice  possess  culture  of  rarest  cast, 
supplemented  by  degrees  of  appreciation 
transcending  his  peers  in  abstract,  his  chances 
of  living  an  immortal  thing  among  men,  are 
very  meagre. 

The  great  actor  is  born  as  the  great  poet  is. 
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He  can't  be  manufactured.  Nature  ushers 
him  in  with  honours.  She  seals  his  brow  with 
speaking  lineaments,  and  gilds  his  mind  with 
those  favours  which  declare,  while  yet  youth 
is  with  him,  that  earth  has  received  earnest  of 
a  prodigy,  while  the  sphere  of  his  nativity 
labours  in  the  realisation  of  a  new  planet. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events  such  a  being 
must  necessarily  enwarp  his  individuality  with 
kindred  spirits.  Thus  we  find  our  hero 
Garrick  in  company  with  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Reynolds,  and  Burke. 

But  why  anticipate  ?  Let  us  come  to  the 
story  of  his  ancestry,  his  birth  and  life,  and 
whilst  following  its  thread,  instruct  ourselves 
how  best  we  may  fashion  our  work-a-day  lives 
after  all  that  we  find  of  truth  and  thorough- 
ness in  his.  Though  we  may  not  breathe 
out  sighings  after  a  paradoxical  (terrestrial) 
immortality,  we  can  at  least  strive  to  emulate 
his  earnestness  to  please;  his  purpose  to 
elevate  the  intellects  of  his  contemporaries  to 
the  contemplation  of  grander  ideals  and 
sweeter  thoughts.  Thus,  when  the  curtain  is 
about  to  fall  on  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of 
our  lives,  we  may  be  enabled  to  look  back 
upon  the  past  with  the  keen  consciousness 
which  such  hour  brings,  and  feel  that  at  least 
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we  aspired  to  make  our  fellows  better  citizens, 
more  earnest  thinkers,  and  speaking  generally, 
happier  mortals  than  we  found  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


".  .  ,  .  Future  ages  shall  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  to  sleep  with  Turks  and  Infidels, 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound.". 

King  Richard  II. 

''^^'^  GNORANCE  begot  Superstition, 
Superstition  begot  Bigotry,  and 
Bigotry  begot  Intolerance.  Here 
we  have  traced  the  genealogy  of  the 
vilest  monster  earth  has  known.    To 

give    a     detailed    outline    of     the     workings 

of   this    latter   child   of    Evil 

that   Cain  had     written     his 

that    each    soul,   actuated  by 

born    into    the    world    since 

woven  out   a  kindred  record  of  his  thoughts, 

words,   and    deeds.      The    plodding,    earnest 

student     of   the     Bible,    dating    his    studies 

from     Adam     to    Christ,    and     of     all    pro- 


Cs  0  «)< 


would  require 
memoirs,  and 
his  fell   spirit, 

his     time,    had 
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fane  story  from  Cyrus  to  Caesar,  and  from 
Caesar  down  to  the  present  reigning  Omnipo- 
tences, might  discern  within  himself  an 
undefined  prompting  of  its  awful  actualities ; 
but  human  pen  may  never  unravel,  nor  language 
embody  its  horrors,  as  'tis  a  narrative  whose 
primal  chapter  was  written  in  Hell.  .... 
The  Christian  religion  is  essentially  the  religion 
of  peace,  and  love,  and  tolerance.  These  were 
the  texts  from  which  the  chosen  Ones  preached, 
and  so  did  they  practise.  So  hsive preached ^  and 
so  do  preach  those  who  succeeded  them.  But 
preaching  and  practice  are  two  very  different 
things.  One  is  a  mere  thing  of  lip  theory,  the 
other  the  science  of  actual  striving. 

Ah,  History !  what  lessons  do  you  teach ! 
Christian  England,  we  might  ask  you  to  render 
account  of  your  tolerance,  but  such  ministry  is 
not  requisite,  as  pen  and  voice  in  these 
countries  are  daily  emplo5^ed  in  unravelling  the 
record  for  all  who  will  read  or  listen.  Conti- 
nental Europe  is  the  field  through  which  we 
fain  would  travel  for  apt  illustration,  but 
opportunity  forbids  the  venture.  Yet  might  we 
instance  Spain  as  the  latest  resting-place  of 
Intolerance  of  the  ancient  type.  Spain,  the 
home  of  Inquisitorial  torturings,  where  demons 
might  congregate  from  infernal  depths  to  re» 
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ceive  tasks  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  their 
hates.  Italy  !  your  name  is  too  significant ;  it 
compasses  too  much.  There  is  not  a  foot  of 
this  bright  land  but  speaks  of  tyrants  and 
tyrant's  work.  Germany !  Windthorst  is  deal- 
ing immediately  here  with  incarnated  Intoler- 
ance, yclept  Bismarck ;  the  story  is  a  serial 
one  ;  we  may  read  as  it  proceeds.  Let  us  pass 
to  France,  where  demoniac  Intolerance  has 
played  the  saddest  of  all  parts — enacted  the 
wildest  of  paradoxes.  France,  judging  from 
ecclesiastical  record,  is  credited  with  having 
sent  more  saints  to  Heaven  than  all  other 
nations  combined.  She  is  in  a  direct  ratio 
debited  with  having  sent  a  corresponding 
number  of  sinners  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  sanctity  and  example  of  her  saints,  king 
and  peasant,  have  permeated  the  world.  The 
writings,  conversations,  the  jibes  and  jeers  of 
her  Voltaires,  Rosseaus,  Raynals,  Diderots, 
and  kindred  philosophers  have  done  likewise ; 
and  only  on  the  great  Judgment  Day  can  the 
account  be  squared.  To  him  who  has  studied 
French  history,  the  implication  here  is  emphatic. 
Infidelity  in  France  sprang  originally  from  the 
loins  of  blind,  brutal  Intolerance;  the  super- 
ficial vanity  of  human  Reason,  unaided  by  pure 
religious  influences,  nursed  it  to  maturity. 
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England  has — in  the  past — endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  Irish  CathoHc  race.  She  has 
failed.  France  lent  her  might  to  wipe  out  the 
Huguenots,  a  Protestant  people.  She  suc- 
ceeded. The  civilised  world  has  profited  by 
the  expatriation  of  both.  Intolerance  has 
failed  in  its  object  in  each  case.  America 
embraced  Ireland.  England  drew  the  Hugue- 
not to  her  heart.  The  broken  Treaty  of 
Limerick  is  a  monument  of  perfidy.  The 
Revocation  of  Nantes'  Edict  stands  beside  it 
on  parallel  lines. 

Amongst  those  whom  the  tyrannical  edict  of 
the  Fourteenth  Louis  drove  to  the  shores  of 
England  was  one  Garrique,  a  gentleman  of 
means,  whose  advent  was  supplemented  by  the 
responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  son.  The  latter 
in  time's  course  developed  into  an  epauletted 
officer  in  the  British  army,  writing  his  name 
on  the  lists  of  the  War  Office  as  Peter  Garrick. 
Possessing  a  fine  figure  and  a  correspondingly 
fascinating  manner,  he  soon  found  admirers 
among  the  gentler  sex.  Whilst  on  recruiting 
service  in  the  town  of  Lichfield  he  met  a 
certain  Miss  Clough,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral,  to  whom  he 
became  deeply  attached ;  and,  after  the  usual 
course  of  sweet  dilatoriness  in  such  matters,  he 
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at  length  discovered  himself  a  husband.  In 
those  stirring  times  an  English  Officer  found 
his  position  no  idle  sinecure,  as  duty  demanded 
a  great  deal  more  from  its  accepted  suitors 
than  it  does  nowadays.  Ordered  from  post  to 
post,  from  station  to  station,  it  so  happened 
that  he  was  stopping  at  Hereford  when  his 
second  child  (David)  revealed  himself  a  mortal 
on  20th  February,  1716.  Very  soon  after  this, 
Captain  Garrick,  being  a  man  of  quiet  tastes 
and  habits,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
wife  and  her  relations,  sold  his  commission, 
and  settled  down  amongst  them  at  Lichfield. 
Here  his  son,  the  future  genius — laden  inter- 
preter of  Shakespeare,  grew  up  and  matured 
his  boyhood,  a  dreamer  of  wild  dreams.  Come 
Philosopher,  tell  us  what  his  thoughts  were 
like;  Poet,  weave  out  the  lightning  textured 
fabric  of  his  aspirations. 


CHAPTER  III. 


So  may  the  outward   shows  be  least  themselves." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

JHE  schooldays  of  Garrick  were  the 
schooldays  of  a  Boy.  The  three 
feet  statured  sage  whom  we  meet 
in  this  era  of  Exams  had  not  yet, 
with  his  unwholsome  erudition  of 
cram,  made  boyish  emulation  the  most  virulent 
of  mental  diseases.  No  doubt  the  pedantic 
cad  existed  in  those  days,  just  as  he  does  at 
present,  but  he  was  more  of  a  curiosity,  and 
his  whimsicalities  were  therefore  easier  to  put 
up  with.  The  science  of  Superficiality  had 
then  incredibly  fewer  students,  than  at  this 
hour  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  venerable 
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gentlemen  aged  eleven  or  twelve  years,  insist 
upon  relating  to  us  nice  little  rote  stories  in 
four  or  five  different  languages. 

This  linguistic  craze  is  one  of  the  greatest 
social  afflictions  that  has  for  years  fallen  upon 
certain  circles  in  these  countries.  Daily  we 
are  told  of  such  and  such  a  boy  who  speaks 
French,  and  German,  and  Spanish,  and 
Russian  with  a  facility  which  suggests  that 
Providence  has  privileged  him  with  birth 
and  breeding  in  half-a-dozen  different  countries. 
O,  miraculous  capacity  I  We  hurry  off  to  look 
upon  this  prodigy  of  mentality.  We  approach 
him  with  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and 
wonder.  We  gaze  upon  that  countenance 
where  the  Hues  of  age  have  anticipated  the 
natural  hues  of  youth.  At  length  we  are 
favoured  with  a  conversation  in  English — being 
more  conversant  with  the  grammar  of  that 
good  old  language  than  of  any  other  on  his 
programme  of  verbosities. 

O,  sad  hour  !  Our  anticipations  are  mocked 
by  the  grotesque  antics  which  this  boy's  parrot 
tongue  plays  with  the  names  of  the  greatest 
human  things  this  earth  has  known.  He  talks 
with  an  appreciation  oi  whom  and  what  he  is 
talking  about,  such  as  pretty,  prating  Poll 
might  show  with  hardly  noticeable  credit, 
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His  ambitious  ear  has  merely  caught  the 
rhythm  while  his  reason  lay  sleeping.  How 
many  such  Mistakes  are  to  be  found  in  each 
school  and  college  spread  over  these  kingdoms. 

Young  men  designed  by  nature  to  be 
useful  as  hard-headed,  honest  tradesmen  are 
forcibly  embarked  on  the  Ship  of  Life  in 
characters  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  &c., 
and  only  in  years  after  when  the  retribution  of 
failure  has  fallen  upon  the  presuming 
coercionists  of  nature,  do  the  living  morals  of 
the  tale  parade  the  streets,  perambulating 
sermons  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  What  a 
tax  Vanity  wrings  from  her  votaries  ! 

There  is  an  old  proverb — as  truthful  as  'tis 
plain — which  tells  us  that  '*  We  cannot  make  a 
silken  purse  out  of  a  Sow's  Lug."  How  many 
people  do  we  know  who  spend  their  useful 
money  and  more  valuable  time  in  trying  to 
effect  this  impossibility.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week  there  they  are  busy  at  the  Lug. 
Generally,  when  all  other  plausibilities  fail,they 
fallback  on  their  drossy  gold  as  a  resource 
wherewith  they  may  hide  the  bristles  which 
naturally  reveal  themselves  on  this  part  of 
the  swinish  anatomy.  Persistent  effort  at 
length  succeeds  to  all  appearance ;  the  Lug  is 
completely   covered   with   gold   leaf,   and    th^ 
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industrious  toilers  are  happy.  But  alas!  the 
constant  friction  of  genuine  silken  purses  rubs 
off  the  glittering  varnish,  and  there,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  owners,  lies  the  ugly  thing 
just  as  it  is,  a  piece  of  bristling,  filthy,  vulgar 
Pork. 

Whilst  on  the  great  world's  stage  we  should 
ever  endeavour  to  be  natural.  It  matters  not 
what  disguises  we  may  assume,  what  armour  of 
seeming  invulnerability  with  which  we  may 
encase  ourselves,  the  all-piercing  inquisitiveness 
of  human  nature  will  penetrate  to  the  inner- 
most idiosyncrasy  of  our  being.  Therefore, 
why  be  hypocrites  ?  When  we  think  we  look 
wisest,  having  persuaded  gravity  to  shape  our 
faces  into  masks  of  wisdom,  the  world  has  been 
watching  the  pantomime  and  is  laughing  at  us. 
The  mock  dignity  with  which  we  invest 
ourselves  exaggerates  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation,  and  provokes  mirth  which  of  all 
kinds  humanity  most  enjoys — that  which  the 
actor  ministers  to  unconsciously. 


There  is  no  other  abode  of  life  where  Human 
Nature  may  be  studied  with  such  profit  as  in 
the  schoolroom.  In  this  arena  of  competing 
intelligences  we  may  find  scope  for  intermin- 
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able  thought.  Here  we  have  boyhood  before 
us  with  all  its  dreams  and  whims  and  ambitions. 
Here  what  glorious  young  souls  live  around 
us ;  hearts  ripe  with  the  promptings  of  unsuUied, 
generous  nature;  pure  young  minds  pregnant 
with  earliest  hope. 

"True  Hope  ....  that  flies  with  swallows  wings 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  Kings." 

Standing  in  imagination  on  the  threshold  of 
the  old  Grammar  School  at  Lichfield,  we  look 
around,  and  sitting  at  a  certain  desk  our  eye 
discovers  young  Davy  Garrick.  There  he  is 
working  away ;  but  on  close  examination  we 
might  find  that  the  problem  on  the  slate  before 
him,  belongs  not  to  Euclid— more  likely  'tis  a 
caricature  of  the  master.  Davy  among  his 
schoolfellows  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
mimetic  powers,  and  general  love  of  fun,  than 
for  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
Yet  within  these  walls  he  received  the  primary 
instalment  of  his  education.  The  world  outside 
gave  him  gratuitous  lessons  afterwards. 

One  morning  the  youth  of  Lichfield  had 
presented  to  their  gaze  the  most  welcome 
sight  that  possibl}'^  could  greet  it — viz.,  a  pro- 
cession of  waggons  burdened  with  the  material 
for  rearing  a  monstrous  canvas-roofed  theatre. 
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Behind  in  a  gorgeously  gilded  carriage  came 
the  owner  and  manager,  surrounded  by  his 
stock  company  of  Juliets,  Hamlets,  Richmonds 
and  Falstaffs.  O,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to 
see  !  The  patronage  of  the  Mayor  was  sought 
in  order  to  give  eclat  to  the  opening  perform- 
ance ;  and  of  course  that  portly  magnate 
conceded  the  favour;  whereupon  all  Lich- 
field including  one  Davy  Garrick  were  spec- 
tators of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  The 
incident  of  a  moment  may  decide  the  future  of 
a  life.  The  play  that  night  gave  England  the 
greatest  actor  and  in  many  other  respects  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  David 
Garrick  had  made  up  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :  no  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forthon." 

Timon  of  Athens, 

JGH  above  its  fellows  of  the  forest 
towers  a  gigantic  Oaken  king. 
Its      outspread       branches      are 

bowed    by  pregnant    seed   pods, 

ti^irsm^uiro  which  ere  long  the  autumn 
gusts  shall  fling  broadcast  o'er  the  earth  below. 
'Neath  its  quivering  vastness  we  pass  mind- 
laden  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  this 
magnificent  tangibility  of  Nature's  beauty  and 
Heaven's  bount3\     .     .     .     Only  one  month  of 
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days  has  Time  counted  and  again  we  pause  in 
presence  of  the  giant  monarch.  The  fierce 
blast  of  early  winter  sweeps  down  upon  us, 
v/hirHng  the  fresh  shed  acorns  in  myriads 
around  our  feet  and  down  the  matted  pathway 

which  leads  for  them   to He  who  marks 

the  course  of  the  veriest  thing  in  nature  with 
His  Almighty  finger  alone  may  tell.  Yonder 
flees  one  puny  atom  of  marvellous  possibility ; 
o'er  upturned  trunk  and  withered  bough  it 
rushes,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind's 
unsluiced  tide.  'Tis  gone  !  whither  ?  Here 
comes  philosophy.  Shall  that  tiny  thing  laden 
with  embryotic  life  ever  rear  its  mature  arms 
to  heaven  a  glorious  tree  ?  or  shall  the  careless 
foot  of  man,  or  oftimes  that  of  less  reckless 
beast,  crush  its  yearning  core  to  eternal  death  ? 
To  the  damp,  sodden  ditch  may  it  be  flung  to 
rot  ?  or  to  the  rushing  river's  marge  may  it  find 
its  course,  thence  to  be  whirled  to  the  open 
sea,  there  to  wander  for  days  and  weeks,  until 
mayhap  'tis  washed  ashore  on  some  congenial 
spot,  where  the  sun's  friendly  ray  may  usher  it 
into  life  and  native  beauty  ?  Man  may  pause, 
and  think,  and  dream,  and  think,  and  dream 
again  o'er  the  problem,  but  Heaven  alone  may 
give  such  query  fitting  response. 
The  story  of  that  seed-pod  waif  is  analogous 
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to  that  of  many  a  human  child,  whose  hfe  is 
warped  by  seeing  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  manifold  dangers,  but  whose  eventual 
destiny  lies  hidden  from  mortal  ken — locked 
up  in  the  InscrutabiHty  of  that  Providence 
which  called  it  into  existence  for  an  All-wise 
purpose.  On  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  our 
cities'  streets,  on  the  open  road  or  sequestered 
bye-way,  wherever  there  throbs  a  young 
human  heart,  there  on  that  spot  exists  some- 
thing to  be  loved,  to  be  cared  for  and  to  live 
for ;  as  who  shall  presage  the  destined  end 
of  one  such  bright  fragment  of  Creation  ? 

Of  all  the  great  leaders  of  men  which  this 
sphere  has  from  time  to  time  known — swordsmen 
and  pensmen — those  who  rose  by  grades  from 
circumstances  such  as  lately  referred  to  ;  or 
those  who,  direct  from  the  autocratic  nursery's 
rank  hot-bed,  had  grooved  for  them  by  human 
ordinance  a  smooth  path  to  the  finale  in  view 
— which  class,  side  by  side,  has  scored  the 
highest  marks  in  Fame's  temple  ?  The  glow- 
ing pages  of  the  world's  annals  rise  up  before 
us,  and  reveal  to  our  curious  eye,  worked  in 
golden  threads,  interwoven  with  the  mighty 
texture  of  Energy's  unflinching  muscle,  all 
that  we  yearn  to  know.  Of  the  former  class  if 
we  cited  one  name,  we  might  cite  hundreds  of 
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such  great  ones ;  but,  be  the  name  that  of 
King,  Statesman,  Poet,  Orator,  Lawyer, 
Writer — all,  all  crowd  round,  emphatic 
evidences  of  one  great  truth  which  tells  that 
the  highway  leading  to  great  results  of 
Heavenly  or  earthly  cast,  is  at  the  outset  and 
throughout  strewn  with  the  most  direful 
difficulties,  and  oercast  by  clouds  of  adverse 
portent,  which  only  can  be  combated  by  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  unsleeping  vigilance. 

Thus  we  behold  inevitably,  that  on  the  side 
of  ease,  luxury,  and  human  forecast  the  tot 
marks  nil.  On  the  other  is  written  those  in- 
spiriting words  of  significant  unmistakeableness 
'*  To  true  greatness  there  is  no  royal  road." 

But  what  power  under  Heaven  shall 
adventure  to  bar  the  progress  of  him  who 
soulfully  believes  in  his  right  of  way  to  the  end 
he  has  in  view  ?  The  world's  heel  may  indeed 
tread  fretfully  and  viciously  on  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  wilful  thing  it  fain  would 
crush;  but  the  fiercest  stamp  of  the  tyrant 
may  but  more  firmly  implant  in  fertile  soil  the 
very  germ  he  most  hates. 

Thus  he  who  has  an  Ambition,  and  would 
wrestle  successfully  with  the  World  and  its 
forces,  must  arm  himself  with  iron  Resolve 
and  granite  Will,  ready  at  all  times  to  deal  back 
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stroke  for  stroke,  or  press  forward,  with  eye  and 
ear  alert  until  Victory's  pathway  has,  at  least, 
been  touched.  Then  may  he  rest ;  here  his 
foe  is  virtually  vanquished,  as  the  World  fights 
with  coward  heart,  and  retreats  with  dastard 
precipitation.  Once  the  daring  Soldier  of 
Fortune  rears  the  standard  of  his  proud  Con- 
tempt o'er  tbe  citadel  of  Success,  down  goes  the 
dragon  of  Open  Hate  to  the  very  dust — a  mean, 
crawling,  teeth-gnashing,  whipped  reptile. 

No  better  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Bio- 
graphy, of  earnest  purpose  and  indomitable 
mental  muscle,  vaulting  over  all  opposing 
forces  to  the  end  sought  after,  than  our  hero 
Garrick  suppHes.  As  an  actor,  we  first  find 
him  an  amateur,  busy  among  his  boyish  con- 
temporaries, educating  them  in  Farquhar's  then 
very  popular  Recruiting  Officer^  in  which 
'*  Davy"  himself  took  the  part  of  ''Sergeant 
Kite,"  and  showed  such  appreciative  talent 
that  the  diminutive  Sergeant's  appearance  in 
each  scene  was  greeted  with  much  applause. 

But  Garrick's  friends  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  young  aspirant  to  have  his  own 
way  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  though  his 
young  heart's  hopes  were  centred  on  the  stage. 
After  a  Httle  time  he  was  hurried  off  to  Lisbon, 
where  one  of  his  uncles  carried  on  the  business 
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of  a  wine  merchant.  But  the  dreary,  tiresome 
routine  of  the  musty  office  soon  became  in- 
supportable to  the  volatile,  sparkling  nature  of 
the  eager  boy ;  so  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
returned  to  Lichfield  again. 

About  this  time  a  certain  Samuel  Johnson, 
tired  of  drudging  as  usher  in  various  academies, 
determined  to  start  a  school  on  his  own 
account ;  which  he  did  at  a  place  called  Edial, 
near  Lichfield.  David  Garrick  was  sent  to 
him  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  Here  the  friend- 
ship of  these  two  remarkable  men  commenced, 
never  again  to  be  interrupted. 

In  a  short  time  poor  Johnson  found  the 
school  adventure  far  from  remunerative,  and 
determined  to  proceed  to  London.  After 
some  persuasion  Garrick  prevailed  upon  his 
relations  to  allow  him  to  accompany  his 
friend,  and  thus  we  find  master  and  pupil  on 
their  way  to  the  great  Metropolis,  2nd  March, 
1737. 

We  fain  would  know  what  their  dreams  were 
like  on  that  eventful  Spring  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 


*'  See  how  God  in  all  His  creatures  works." 

King  Henry  IV. 

JH  E  N  primal  Man  from  dust 
kindred  to  that  upon  which  we 
tread,  was  formed,  the  inanimate 
thing  stood  the  Ideal  statue  of  a 
Deified  Artist.  But  dust,  only 
dust,  was  there.  The  Infinite  Design,  foreseen 
from  eternity,  was  only  consummated  when  the 
figure  walked  forth  the  tabernacle  of  a  Soul. 
That  Soul  was—  is  the  Breath  of  God.  Here 
is  the  sublimest  fact  that  pen  can  record,  or 
tongue  express — 'tis  the  uttermost  substratum 
of  all  Faith. 
Now,  the  Mind  of  Man  is  a  faculty  of  his 
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soul,  which,  as  he  advances  in  age,  proportion- 
ately discovers  a  variety  of  distinct  powers, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  the  material  brain.  This 
faculty  (Mind)  is  essentially  the  property  of 
Man,  bequeathed  to  him  direct  by  the  Great 
Creator  to  use  on  earth  as  he  may  think  fit. 
Reason  and  Free- Will  are  the  leading  branches 
of  this  Tree  of  Knowledge :  One  is  the  parent 
of  Determination,  and  the  other  is  the  medium 
of  developing  w^hat  is  determined  upon.  Every 
human  being  born  into  this  world  (excepting 
those  mentally  deformed  by  nature)  has  given 
to  him  a  certain  proportion  of  the  former,  and 
an  unlimited  measure  of  the  latter  gift.  The 
future  of  Man,  mortal  and  immortal,  depends 
on  the  use  he  makes  of  both  combined. 

In  these  days  of  enlightenment  no  man  need 
be  ignorant  of  religious  truth — if  he  but  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  Divinity  within,  and  go  where 
he  shall  hear  it  (Truth),  fittingly  expounded 
by  those  whom  Providence  has  commissioned 
for  such  work.  Yet  though  religion's  prompt- 
ings should  ever  hold  paramount  place  over  all 
other  concerns,  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind  for  temporal  utility  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Unfortunately  for  the  earthly  happiness 
of  many  young  men,   they,   after  leaving  the 
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school-room,  allow  the  glorious  hey-day  of 
youth  to  pass  unheeded  by,  so  far  as  mental 
culture  is  concerned.  Those  high  gifts  with 
which  Providence  and  Nature  have  endowed 
them,  are  allowed  to  remain  rusting  for  want  of 
proper  turning  to  account.  Where  do  such 
young  men  spend  the  golden  hours  of  life  ?  is  a 
question  which  any  thinking  person  might  ask. 
Where,  indeed  !  Those  gambling  dens,  nick- 
named Mutual  Improvement  Clubs  might 
respond  for  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
possess  useful,  really  useful  lives.  Billiards, 
dice,  and  all  the  other  items  of  the  true  gamblers 
outfit  are  familiar  to  them  in  every  degree. 
They  are  profound  in  the  mysteries  of  all  such 
games.  The  finer  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind  are  lost  in  the  whirling  excitement  of  a 
constant  strain  of  twopenny-halfpenny  specula- 
tion. What  a  way  to  spend  the  golden  moments 
of  life's  morning  !  What  a  sarcasm  on  all  the 
idle  vaunting  of  these  cliques  of  mutual  admira- 
tion notoriety,  where  not  a  single  individual  in 
a  group  can  point  to  one  achievement  in  his 
lifetime  worthy  the  honest  pride  of  a  true  Man. 
And  ye  whose  duty  it  is  by  every  law,  Divine 
and  human,  to  instruct  and  admonish  those 
fooHsh  squanderers  of  their  precious  time,  why 
do  you  indirectly  participate  in  their  inglorious 
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slothfulness  by  your  silent  tongues,  and 
cowardly,  unobtrusive  acquiescence?  True 
religion,  true  patriotism  are  proven  only  by 
the  testimony  of  speaking  deeds  and  disinter- 
ested, downright  self  sacrifice ;  not  by  idle 
empty  phrases,  and  out  of  the  way  actions  of 
mere  routine,  commonplace  duty.  The  holiest 
work  that  man  can  achieve  on  earth  is  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  make  energetic  the 
slothful. 

"  What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  Reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused." 

There  is  not  a  young  man  in  these 
Kingdoms,  we  care  not  what  his  chances  are — 
let  him  be  a  pauper  or  a  millionaire — but  could 
by  devotion  to  the  promptings  of  his  purer 
nature  become  a  light  among  his  fellows 
morally  and  intellectually.  Supposing  the 
aspiring  student  of  Good  be  too  poor  even  to 
purchase  the  volume  of  his  earliest  choice,  let 
him  go  to  some  more  lucky  individual  who 
possesses  the  treasure,  and  surely  the  favour 
of  such  a  loan  will  not  be  refused.    On  the 
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other  hand,  to  him  whom  Heaven  has  been 
kmd  in  giving  to  his  charge  the  dispensation  of 
riches  and  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  let 
him  out  of  his  teeming  coffers  cater  to  the 
mental  craving  of  his  poorer  brother  by 
providing  the  needful  means  of  education. 
The  true  greatness  of  a  Nation  depends  upon 
the  active  intelligence  of  its  people.  Therefore, 
to  the  patriot  what  holier  appeal  can  the 
spirit  within  him  respond  to  than  that  which 
calls  for  nutriment  wherewith  to  nourish  the 
yearning  minds  of  his  compatriots. 

The  influence  which  certain  minds  exercise 
over  others  in  matters  relative  to  taste  in  read- 
ing and  general  culture,  is  inded  wonderful. 
And  he  who  turns  the  teeming  mind  of  youth 
into  the  groove  suited  to  it  by  Nature  for  the 
fulfilment  of  some  good  end  is  indeed  a  bene- 
factor, both  to  him  whom  he  directly  assists 
and  to  the  community  midst  which  he  mingles. 

Thus  the  earnest  counsel  of  the  sage  Johnson 
must  have  been  of  priceless  service  to  the 
youthful  Garrick  on  his  entrance  to  London 
life,  as  we  find  the  boy,  once  settled,  proceeding 
immediately  to  work.  After  bidding  his  old 
master  and  friend  an  affectionate  adieu,  he, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  some  of  his  mother's 
friends,  entered  his  name  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as 
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it  appears  on  the  books  of  that  society,  some 
time  in  March  1737. 

After  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  field  of 
speculative  adventure,  from  a  law  student  down 
to  a  broken  wine  merchant,  we  find  our  hero  at 
length  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  dehcious 
future  to  which  the  dreams  of  his  youth  ever 
looked  forward.  Up  to  this  he  had  not 
succeeded.  His  father  died  about  this  time, 
and  his  mother's  death  followed  shortly  after, 
in  the  year  1738.  Thus  David  found 
himself  almost  alone  in  the  world.  Then 
turned  he  to  the  darling  ambition  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  vowed  that  to  the  end  would  he  be 
true  to  Genius  and  her  promptings. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  Giffard,  the  manager 
of  one  of  London's  famous  theatres,  and  sought 
his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  programme  he  had  in  his  mind.  The  kind 
manager  afforded  him  all  the  information 
required,  and  urged  him  to  commence  at  once — 
but  to  try  his  luck  first  in  the  provinces. 
Garrick  grasped  eagerly  at  the  notion  and 
determined  to  adopt  it.  He  started  for  Ipswich, 
and  proceeded  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
there,  to  whom  he  handed  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  his  friend  Gifford.  After  reading 
the  letter,   the   manager  inquired   his   terms, 
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which  were  accepted ;  and  under  the  name  of 
Lyddal,  Garrick  commenced  life  as  a  profes- 
vsional  actor  in  the  character  of  Aboan  in 
Southerne's  famous  tragedy  Oroonoko.  He 
selected  this  part  because  he  was  anxious  that 
in  the  event  of  any  breakdown,  no  one  should 
recognise  him  ;  the  black  face  he  considered 
sufficient  to  cover  all  deficiencies. 

But  true  genius  requires  no  mask.  The  great 
actor  so  revealed  himself,  even  at  this  early  age, 
that  he  was  received  on  every  appearance  with 
rapturous  applause.  Having  thus  far  triumphed 
in  tragedy,  he  determined  to  essay  comedy,  so 
he  tried  the  parts  of  Captain  Brazen  in  Far- 
quhar's  Recruiting  Officer ^  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
in  the  same  comedy.  These  impersonations 
were  equally  applauded  with  those  which  pre- 
ceded them ;  yet  he  determined  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  very  lowest  department  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  Thus  we 
find  he  even  played  Harlequin.  True  success 
was  now  his,  and  he  decided  at  once  to  turn 
to  London,  where  the  fair  goddess  Fortune, 
with  open  arms,  awaited  the  young  adventurer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft, 
Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach." 

Titus  Andronicus. 

|HE  individuality  of  Garrick  was 
as  unique  as  his  genius  was 
towering.  As  a  Man  he  was 
great  ;  as  an  Actor,  he  lived 
without  a  peer.  England  before 
and  since  his  time  has  been  familiar  with  the 
strivings,  disappointments  and  eventual 
triumphs  of  gifted  and  distinguished  children, 
in  every  department  of  public  life.  But  when 
Garrick  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  he  was 
more  severely  handicapped  by  circumstances 
than  most  of  those  who  preceded  him  in  the 
common  arena  of  competitive  greatness,    Yet 
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how  magnificently  did  he  succeed  in  crowning 
himself  the  Caesar  of  the  stage !  the  radiant 
monarch  upon  whose  brow  and  around  whose 
person  the  newly  unearthed  gems  of  Shake- 
speare's supernal  fancy  flashed  all  their  natal 
glory.  Hereinafter  lies  the  derivable  lesson. 
Had  Garrick  merely  possessed  the  genius  of  the 
greatest  of  actors,  yet  lacked  those  higher 
attributes  of  mind  which  go  to  make  up  the 
individuality  of  the  truly  great  man,  history 
would  never  have  known  nor  accepted  him  as 
an  epoch-marking  figure  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  stage. 

The  emphatic  intuition  of  his  powerful  fancy 
inspired  him  with  the  belief  that  his  conception 
of  dramatic  art  was  the  correct  one,  and  with 
the  singleness  of  a  great  purpose  he  went 
at  his  work,  determined  to  carry  out,  with  all 
the  fidelit}^  of  an  o'ermastering  passion  to  its 
object,  the  great  design  for  which  Nature 
seemed  to  have  created  him  specially  to  perfect. 

Up  to  this  the  plays  of  our  greatest  Dramatist 
had  been  travestied  and  his  ideals  burlesqued 
by  a  ranting,  loud-voiced,  vulgar  acceptation  of 
style.  Garrick  came  to  destroy  the  hateful 
thing,  and  to  rear  in  its  stead  a  magnificent 
superstructure  of  Nature  and  Art,  blended  by  the 
unerring  instinct  of  his  own  capable  genius. 
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Let  splenetic  difficulty,  baulking  disappoint- 
ment, false  friendship,  envious  tongues — all  the 
furies  rage  around  him  on  his  pathway,  he  only 
saw  the  end,  and  to  that  end  his  resolution 
would  know  no  hindrance.  He  had  the  mind 
for  the  conception,  the  capacity  for  fittingly 
illustrating,  and  the  will  for  developing  it. 

When  he  returned  to  London,  after  serving 
his  provincial  apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  manager  of  the  leading  house  in  the 
City,  believing  that  the  fame  of  his  triumphs 
had  anticipated  him.  Here  he  was  disappointed. 
The  manager  in  question  received  him  quite 
coldly,  and  with  little  ado  informed  him  that  an 
engagement  there  was  utterly  impossible.  The 
same  contempt  which  greeted  him  at  Drury 
Lane  met  him  at  Covent  Garden.  The  fates 
seemed  inexorable. 

Whilst  the  poisoned  barb  of  this  first  bitter 
disappointment  was  rankling  in  the  very  core 
of  his  supersensitive  nature,  he  thought  of  his 
erstwhile  friend,  Giffard,  the  manager  of  the 
little  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields.  He  soon 
found  him,  and  the  meeting  was  mutually 
agreeable.  Garrick  offered  his  services,  which 
were  at  once  accepted,  and  an  engagement  was 
thereupon  drawn  up  between  them,  according 
to  which  the  actor  was  to  receive  five  pounds 
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Sterling  per  week  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term. 

At  last  he  was  an  accepted  Metropolitan 
Professional.  The  first  important  item  on  the 
programme  of  his  ambition  had  been  ful- 
filled. After  looking  carefully  over  his  list  of 
plays,  he  adventured  his  fortunes  on  that  of 
Richard  III.,  and  thus,  according  to  an  old 
playbill  still  extant,  we  find  announced  : — ''  The 
part  of  Richard  by  a  gentleman  who  never 
appeared  on  any  stage."  Here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  earliest  appearance  as  Ahoan^  he 
shrank  appalled  from  publicity,  until  triumph 
had  been  assured.  He  appeared.  Never 
before  was  there  heard  of  such  a  dehit.  He 
carried  the  city  by  the  whelming  potentiality  of 
his  wondrous  parts.  The  ease,  the  grace,  the 
profundity  of  his  originality  struck  the  critics 
dumb.  Day  after  day  was  he  the  topic  of  all 
conversation,  and  soon  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
London  hung  upon  the  wings  of  his  soaring 
genius. 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  about  this  time  to 
his  friend.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  says  : — "  All  the 
run  is  now  after  Garrick,  a  wine  merchant  who 
is  turned  player  at  Goodman's  Fields.  He 
plays  all  parts  and  is  a  very  good  mimic.  His 
acting  I  have  seen,  and  may  say  to  you,  who 
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will  not  tell  it  again  here,  I  see  nothing 
wonderful  in  it,  but  it  is  heresy  to  say  so ;  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  says  he  is  superior  to  Better- 
ton."  Amongst  other  famous  men  of  the  time, 
Pope  came  to  see  Garrick  just  at  this  hour  of 
his  opening  future,  and  told  Lord  Orrery  that 
•'  He  was  afraid  the  young  man  would  be  spoiled 
as  he  would  have  no  competitor.'' 

The  profits  of  the  little  theatre  were  so  largely 
augmented  by  the  advent  of  the  new  player 
that  Giffard  offered  him  half  the  running  profits 
of  the  concern  as  remuneration,  which  arrange- 
ment was  eagerly  accepted  by  Garrick,  as  his 
debts  by  this  time  were  not  inconsiderable,  and 
any  honourable  mode  of  squaring  such  was 
more  than  welcome  to  the  young  artist. 

After  performing  a  magnificent  series  of 
tragedy  and  high-class  comedy  he  determined 
to  try  his  hand  at  low  comedy,  and  to  his  own 
great  delight  and  that  of  his  audiences,  the 
venture  was  amazingly  successful.  He  was 
now  a  past-master  in  all  dramatic  Art. 

The  echoes  of  the  applauding  multitudes  in 
Goodman's  Fields  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  envious  ears  of  the  managers  of  the  great 
patent  theatres.  Stung  into  hysterics  of  dis- 
appointment and  jealousy,  they  went  to  all 
Jcinds  of  vicious  extremes    to  have   the  little 
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theatre  closed.  At  length  they  succeeded  in 
their  mean  purpose,  by  applying  to  one  of  the 
city  magnates,  who  viewed  the  place  with 
some  personal  disfavour,  and  after  much  vexa- 
tious tumult,  poor  Giffard  had  to  succumb  to 
the  inevitable.  Garrick  then  transferred  his 
services  to  Drury  Lane,  at  a  guaranteed  salary 
something  like  £s^o  ^  year.  At  the  same 
time,  by  his  influence,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
places  for  Giffard  and  his  wife  at  the  same 
theatre.  Garrick  had  at  this  time  reached 
such  a  position  in  his  profession  that  he  might 
bid  Fate  defiance.  Yet  the  envy  and  petty 
malice  of  small  minds  gave  him  no  little  annoy- 
ance. However,  he  had  that  about  him  which, 
when  used  with  a  purpose,  becomes  a  dreadful 
weapon  when  wielded  by  those  to  whom  nature 
has  bequeathed  it ;  that  is  the  talent  of  mimi- 
cry, which,  when  turned  upon  a  foe,  backed  by 
wit  of  a  high-class,  is  simply  irresistible  in  its 
deadly  effect.  Whoever  yet  lived  that  was  able 
to  withstand  the  constant  assaults  of  deftly  aimed 
ridicule  ?  We  have  not  read  of  him.  Garrick 
turned  the  current  of  this  active  satire  upon 
his  foes,  and  trouble  was  the  harvest  which  he 
reaped.  But  such  trouble  to  certain  natures 
brings  but  that  excitement  which  gives  zest  to 
life.     So  was  it  with  our  hero. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


"  There's  no  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself." 

Henry  VIII. 

''^^•^NDEPENDENCE  of  mind  and  fixity 
J  of  principle  are  abstract  synonyms 
3  of  one  sentiment.  They  are  the  legiti- 
mate twin  children  of  Reason  and  Ex- 
►sij^  perience,  and  only  find  birth — in  true 
acceptation — in  the  soul  of  cultivated  intelli- 
gence. The  most  uncivilised  child  of  Nature  may 
intrinsically  possess  the  elements  of  each,  but 
only  in  the  same  degree  as  the  vast,  untrodden 
prairie  owns  the  nutritive  capacity  of  rearing 
to  maturity  the  thickly  strewn  seeds  of  the 
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Speculative,  adventurous  husbandman,  who, 
having  bidden  adieu  to  the  fields  of  his  fathers, 
turns  its  virgin  depths  to  such  account. 

In  the  opening  of  Life's  struggles  we  all  are 
prone  to  tie  ourselves  to  the  notions  and  super- 
stitions of  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  race 
of  struggling  existence,  and  feel  almost  bound 
by  a  species  of  religious  obligation  to 
remain  faithful,  cowardly  adherents  to  such 
teachings.  But  the  story  of  the  world  is  the 
story  of  progression,  and  if  we  wish  to  be 
worthy  men  we  must  not  lag  behind  in  the 
stern  contest.  But  how  shall  we  know  the 
fixed  and  exact  course  to  pursue  ?  might  be  an 
apt  question  here.  The  answer  is  plain.  By 
the  suggestions  of  omnipresent  Reason,  filtered 
through  religious  consciousness  and  guided  by 
infallible  experience.  After  passing  through 
such  ordeal,  the  faith  which  we  should  follow 
reveals  itself,  and  its  teaching  should  be  our 
rule  of  life. 

Nowadays  all  human  society  is  governed  by 
cliques  of  interested  individuals,  to  the  gods  of 
whose  personal  ambitions  he  who  would  move 
smoothly  to  a  successful  finale  must  bow 
obsequiously  and  slavishly.  But  he  who  would 
live  purely  and  truly  a  Man  must  steer  clear  of 
all  such  ruinous  Maelstroms,  by  keeping  direct. 
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to  the  course  marked  out  upon  the  chart  of  his 
soul's  independent  proud  Purpose. 

Very  few  of  his  time  had  within  them  the 
same  heartful  sentiment  of  manly,  earnest 
independence  as  Garrick.  The  days  in  which 
he  lived  were  the  days  of  patrons  and 
patronage,  when  divine  mentality  was  out- 
weighed by  worldly  dross.  But  Garrick  would 
none  of  it.  What  he  enjoyed  he  won  by  the 
spur  of  his  own  intrinsicality,  and  the  highway 
to  such  greatness  was  not  channelled  by  the 
jewelled  hands  of  aristocratic  taskmasters  who 
demanded  fulsome  adulation  and  serfish  life- 
worship  as  recompense  for  the  light  shed  from 
their  tinselled  countenances.  Ah !  these  were 
days,  indeed,  when  brave,  bold  hearts  quailed 
and  giant  minds  melted  in  their  endeavour  to 
find  a  medium  through  which  they  might 
preach  the  truths  of  untrammelled,  unshackled, 
intellectual  Manhood,  which  surged  within  them 
eager  for  free  tide. 

Garrick  was  amongst  the  first  to  set  his 
heart  and  head  against  this  worship  of  Clay, 
by  laughing  the  Mummery  to  death  at  every 
opportunity.  He  satirised  the  great  ones  just 
as  mercilessly  as  he  did  the  little,  until  not  a 
drawing-room  in  London  but  felt  keenly  the 
daring  actor's  witty  existence.     Life,  he  knew, 
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was  short — only  a  whirl  of  infinite  strivings 
after  shadows.  Why  then  would  he  bow  to 
mud  Mockeries  which  his  masculine  nature 
taught  him  were  only  fit  for  the  lumber  room 
of  the  world's  great  workshop  ? 

Patrons  and  patronage  he  despised.  His 
scorn  for  the  base  things  around  him  roused 
his  soul  to  greater  efforts,  and  though  to  gor- 
geous boxes  as  to  the  groundlings  he  was  only 
an  actor,  yet  the  lessons  taught  by  his  potent 
elocution  and  matchless  mimicry  were  unfor- 
gotten  till  death,  by  such  as  listened  to  one  and 
watched  the  other.  One  of  his  favourite  plays 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career  was  the 
Rehearsal  (written  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  special  mockery  of  Dryden  and  the  play- 
writing  school  of  which  he  was  both  model  and 
master)  and  in  the  character  of  Bayes  he  had 
ample  room  for  developing  all  the  inimitability 
of  his  talent  for  mimicry;  the  farcical  satire 
contained  in  the  original  play,  lying  altogether  in 
ridicule  of  the  ranting — sing-song — air-beating — 
rhythmic  tragedy,  such  as  had  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  stage  up  to  his  advent. 

Giffard  was  Garrick's  accepted  friend,  and 
when  the  great  artist  determined  upon  laughing 
the  absurdities  of  the  artifical  school  to  death, 
he  could  not    omit    from  his  programme    the 
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peculiarities  of  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.  Hence  Giffard  came  in  for  his  share. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  friendship  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  them,  our  hero  made 
his  imitation  of  the  ex-manager  so  extrava- 
gantly ludicrous,  that  poor  Giffard  could  not 
patiently  brook  it,  and  a  challenge  to  the 
inevitable  duel  was  the  outcome. 

Giffard  was  wounded  in  the  encounter,  but 
not  dangerously,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was  capable  of  performing  his  parts  again. 
However,  the  character  of  Bayes,  as  developed 
by  Garrick,  became  a  determined  favourite,  so 
much  so,  that  boxes,  pit  and  gallery  were 
increasing  in  their  demands  for  reproductions  of 
the  Rehearsal.  At  this  period  in  our  hero's 
career  the  first  symptoms  of  hateful  jealously 
revealed  themselves  in  the  commonplace  con- 
versations and  acts  of  his  professional  contem- 
poraries. Colley  Gibber,  a  clever  dramatist  (with 
whose  name  all  readers  of  contemporary  dramatic 
story  are  familiar),  was  unceasing  in  bitter 
inuendo — his  envy  was  constantly  in  eruption. 
He  could  not  patiently  bear  with  Garrician 
triumphs,  his  venomous  tongue  was  ever 
wagging,  laden  with  the  virus  of  jealous  hate. 
**  When  are  we  to  have  another  comedy  from 
you,  friend  Gibber  ? "  once  inquired  a  wicked 
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wag.  "  A  comedy  indeed  from  me !  but  who 
the  devil  is  to  act  it  ?  "  was  the  response. 
**  Oh,"  quoth  the  questioner,  ''there  is  a  crowd, 
there's  Mackhn,  CHve,  Garrick — ''Ah,  ot 
course,"  sneeringly  interrupted  Gibber,  "  your 
actors  I  know,  but  their  talents  I  have  my  fears 
for."  Garrick,  of  course,  beard  all  such 
current  rumours,  but,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
true  philosopher,  he  laughed  at  the  stories  of 
each  tale-bearer,  and  at  the  same  time  walked 
straight  upon  the  path  which  his  consciousness 
marked  out  for  him.  The  character  of -Boy^s, 
as  essayed  by  him,  had  by  this  time  become 
the  city's  talk.  All  circles  criticised  the  new 
reading  and  style,  but  no  greater  tribute  could 
well  be  paid  to  the  attempt  than  that  vouch- 
safed by  Foote,  who  accepted  it  in  its  entirety, 
and  characteristically  applied  it  to  his  own  use 
and  benefit  in  other  quarters. 

During  the  period  of  our  hero's  triumphs,  as 
an  unequalled  comedian,  his  versatile  mind  was 
inquiring  after  higher  possibilities.  Garrick 
knew  well  what  lay  buried  in  the  mine  of  his 
unique  genius,  as,  in  conjunction  with  being  a 
great  actor,  he  was  also  an  erudite  all-round 
scholar.  Shakespeare  he  knew  by  rote,  and 
with  the  conceptions  and  ideals  of  that  great 
dramatist   he  had  fallen   irrevocably  in  love. 
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After  unceasing  toil  and  untiring  research,  he 
determined  upon  appearing  before  the  pubHc  in 
the  character  of  Macbeth — the  real  Macbeth  as 
given    to    immortaHty    by    Shakespeare.      In 
order  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  significant 
italics    real,    we    must    point    out    that    the 
reviser  had  been  at  work  in  such  degree  that 
the  genuine  creation  of  the  writer  could  hardly 
be  recognised.     Garrick  determined  authentic 
details  should  find  the  light,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  embodiment  of  illustration.  This  venture 
alone  should  place  our  hero  high  on  the  record 
of  England's  greatest  sons,  as  possibly  had  he 
not  lent  his  competent  genius  to  the  work,  we 
might  even  to  this  day  lack  a  genuine  interpre- 
tation of  this  and  other  tragedies  of  the  great 
master  mind.     In  carrying  out  this  reformation 
Garrick   had    a    most    difficult    task,    as    the 
accumulated   prejudices,  usages   and   accepta- 
tions of  many  generations  of  actors  had  to  be 
upset  and  recast ;   while  at  the  same  time  the 
conventional     superstitions     of      the      critics 
threatened  direful  things.     Here  Garrick  again 
proved    himself    to    be     more    than    a    mere 
elocutionist :  he  was  an  able  writer.     And  now 
he  turned  his  pen  to  good  account  by  issuing 
an  ironical  pamphlet  bearing   directly  on   the 
subject. 

0 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


*  He  is  their  god,  he  leads  them  Hke  a  thing, 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  Nature." 

Coriolanus, 

ARRICK  styled  his  pamphlet:— 
**  Macbeth,  as  murdered  by 
G k,"  and  in  it  he  sardoni- 
cally analysed  the  very  souls  of 
his  opponents,  and  held  up  the 
laughter  provoking  results  of  his  work  to  the 
gaze  of  all  the  city.  This  unexpected  flank 
movement  taught  the  critics  a  salutary  lesson, 
and,  at  the  same  time  placed  himself  even  on  a 
higher  footing  with  the  public  than  he  had 
hitherto  occupied.  Yet  though  he  was  now 
the  acknowledged  king  of  his  profession,  still 
there  were  points  upon  which  the  aspish  venom 
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of  envy  found  means  of  giving  him  much 
personal  annoyance.  The  lowness  of  his 
stature  was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and 
reproach  to  him.  It  was  a  fault,  however,  which 
Nature  could  never  now  remedy,  and  he,  by 
every  artificial  means,  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  the  defect.  He  got  thick  cork  soles  put 
upon  his  shoes,  to  secure  a  few  of  the  much 
ambitioned  inches ;  but  the  jeering  laugh 
would  come  no  matter  how  he  managed.  As 
he  walked  forth  at  the  opening  of  a  play,  his 
very  presence  was  a  direct  inuendo  against  the 
predispositions  of  all  hero  worshippers.  Yet  a 
moment — the  play  progresses  —  and  he  is 
complete  ruler  of  the  souls  around  him.  What 
of  stature  now  !  The  stunted  man  has  melted 
away  before  their  very  eyes,  and  they  are 
ravished  by  the  presence  of  a  god.  Thus  we 
take  it  as  one  of  the  most  emphatic  evidences 
of  the  wondrous  witchery  of  his  genius,  that, 
though  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged, 
above  all  other  qualifications,  first  demanded 
heroic  stature,  still  could  he  afford  to  dispense 
with  this  requisite  and  yet  command  an  immor- 
tality. 

Now  supposing  Garrick  had  owned  all  the 
required  inches,  yet  lacked  the  other  parts 
which  went  to  make  up  his  personahty,  would 
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his  name  be  the  subject  of  this  volume,  or 
would  mankind  outside  his  own  little  circle  have 
ever  heard  of  him  ?  Possibly.  But  he  would, 
indeed,  in  such  case,  have  been  a  sad  bore,  and 
an  affliction  to  all  within  the  radius  of  his 
acquaintance.  How  many  such  Garricks  do 
we  every  day  meet  on  our  passage  through  the 
various  scenes  of  life  ?  Individuals,  who, 
figuratively  speaking,  own  all  the  inches 
requisite  for  making  profession  of  possible  parts  ; 
yet  when  the  hour  comes  for  proving  the 
possession  of  such  assumed  capabilities,  do 
naught  but  strut  and  swagger  in  buffoon 
fashion,  with  eyes  and  ears  closed ;  blind  and 
deaf  to  all  surroundings :  while  the  world 
around  is  so  pained  with  excessive  laughter  at 
the  spectacle,  that  disgust  supervenes.  Then 
only  wakens  up  the  idiotic  masquerader  to 
discover,  that  he  is  plajang  to  empty  benches 
and  thin  air. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  sound,  common 
sense  to  be  found  amongst  men  in  this  oft'- 
quoted  Nineteenth  Century,  and  though  at 
times — when  the  humour  for  enjoying  farce 
overcomes  the  desire  for  serious  play — man  is 
susceptible  to  overtures  of  an  absurd  nature ; 
yet,  when  the  inevitable  reaction  sets  in,  woe 
be  to  the  miserable  bell  capped  performer  who 
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has  been  pandering  to  the  whims  of  his  un- 
stable audience.  Down  must  he  come  from 
the  usurped  eminence  upon  which  he  so  lately 
posed  with  Wamba-like  audacity;  and  the 
very  dust  must  he  eat  as  enforced  payment  for 
his  egotistical  tomfoolery. 

Thus  those,  and  only  those  to  whom  Provi- 
dence and  Nature  have  decreed  fitting  parts 
and  talents,  should  assume  the  garb  and  place 
of  leading  actors  in  any  piece  on  the  world's 
great  platform,  as  it  matters  not  how,  or  in 
what  skilful  manner,  the  pad  or  cork-sole  ma)^ 
be  turned  to  account,  the  audience  will  soon 
discover  the  fraud,  and 


x\bout  this  time  in  the  career  of  Garrick  a 
great  many  changes  took  place  in  the  higher 
dramatic  circles  of  London.  The  famous 
Covent  Garden  House  became  the  property  of  a 
disappointed  stage- man,  who  held  all  things 
English — in  the  matter  of  drama — in  utter 
aversion.  This  was  John  Rich.  He  had  at 
divers  times  made  attempts  at  small  parts  in 
various  plays,  but  discovered  to  his  chagrin 
that  as  an  actor — such  as  he  aspired  to  be, 
Nature  forbade  the  possibility.     He,  however, 
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determined  not  to  abandon  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. Being  a  man  of  large  means,  he  found 
opportunity  of  becoming  owner  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  he  embraced  it  eagerly.  He 
immediately  set  about  the  introduction  of  a  new 
phase  in  English  theatrical  life.  He  completely 
abandoned  the  traditions  of  the  place  so  far  as 
English  drama  was  concerned,  by  introducing 
instead,  an  entertainment  of  which  our  modern 
pantomime  is  the  direct  offspring. 

Thus  the  English  stage  first  became  familiar 
with  the  magic  wand  of  Harlequin,  and  the 
graces  of  Columbine.  The  venture  was  a 
magnificent  success  for  Rich,  as  certainly,  to 
do  his  memory  justice,  if  he  failed  as  an  actor, 
he  succeeded  as  a  caterer  to  the  public  taste. 
He  spared  no  expense  in  the  production  of 
those  gorgeous  pantomimes,  and  doubtless  some 
of  the  managers  in  our  own  days  have  taken  a 
leaf  out  of  his  book  in  this  regard,  as  any 
student  of  dramatic  art  might  discover  by 
visiting  some  of  the  leading  theatres — as,  in- 
deed, it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  applaud- 
ing eye  of  the  audience  is  sometimes  more 
sought  after  than  the  satisfaction  of  its  intel- 
lectual palate. 

When  the  fame  of  the  harlequinades  at 
Covent  Garden  was  at  its  height,  the  patent 
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of  Drury  Lane  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
wealthy  gentlemen,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  duties  appertaining  to  managership,  sought 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Lacy,  who 
at  this  time  was  famous  for  his  successful 
piloting  of  kindred  speculations.  After  some 
preliminary  arrangements  as  to  his  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  undertaking,  he  became  manager. 
He  at  once  set  to  work  to  counteract  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  rival  house,  so  he  started 
over  to  Ireland,  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
then  justly  celebrated  Barry,  engaging  in  con- 
junction with  him,  Macklin,  Yates,  Mrs. 
Woffington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giffard. 

Covent  Garden,  however,  was  not  to  be  out- 
done. The  quick  witted  manager  there  went  to 
work  immediately  at  check-mating  his  rival,  by 
securing  the  genius  of  Garrick  and  the  talents 
of  Quin — and  Mrs.  Gibber — as  a  set-off  in 
favour  of  his  concern. 

With  genuine  ability,  Rich  proceeded  on  his 
way,  as  nothing  possibly  could  excel  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the 
public  taste.  Thus,  while  he  gave  all  attention 
to  his  darling  ballet,  etc.,  he  handed  over  to 
Garrick  the  complete  control  of  all  other 
departments. 

Now,  while  the  public  were  rushing  in  crowds 
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night  after  night  to  Covent  Garden,  the  keen 
business  mind  of  Lacy  was  at  work,  and  with 
the  boldness  of  a  true  strategist,  he  determined 
to  outflank  his  opponent  Rich  by  offering 
Garrick  a  share  of  his  own  patent  for  a  fairly 
moderate  sum.  He  made  the  offer  to  our  hero, 
who  knowing  its  value,  gladly  accepted  it,  and 
arrangements  were  drawn  up  between  them 
to  that  effect,  and  finally  concluded  in  April 
1747. 

Like  many  another  man  of  his  type,  profit- 
able to  his  theatre  as  was  Garrick,  Rich  parted 
with  him  with  more  pleasure  than  pain,  as  he 
now  could  proceed  without  interruption  at 
his  work  of  beloved  pantomime.  Once  Garrick 
away  the  other  performers  of  the  higher  drama 
were  not  long  finding  their  way  after  him,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  most  of  his  old  staff  were 
around  him  again. 

Garrick  now  determined  on  making  a  giant 
spurt  in  the  way  of  dramatic  innovation  and 
improvement.  He  was  manager ;  and  he  turned 
the  opportunities  of  his  new  positition  to  the 
best  account. 

One  particular  incident  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  under  the  new 
management,  which  will  awaken  within  the 
niind   of  the  reader  memories    relative  to  a 
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certain  Spring  morning  in  the  long  ago,  when 
two  adventurers,  disciples  of  Hope,  started 
from  Lichfield  together  on  the  road  to  the 
Metropolis.  Garrick  invited  and  secured  a 
prologue  for  the  occasion  from  a  certain  Samuel 
Johmon  erst  tutor  at  Edial. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


astrnfi'ssrv* 


"  That  which  I  shew,  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind." 

Timon  of  Athens, 

IKE  all  other  human  things, 
David  Garrick  had  his  faults, 
which  faults,  if  properly  traced, 
would,  we  doubt  not,  inevitably 
prove  that  they  were  born  of 
the  head,  not  the  heart.  If  he  knew  how  to 
be  anything,  he  knew  how  to  be  a  friend — true, 
earnest,  disinterested.  Full  of  that  generous 
fire  before  the  genial  glow  of  which  the  icy 
clutch  of  all-grasping  selfishness  relaxes  and 
melts,  he  knew  not — he  could  not  understand 
the  crouching  falseness  of  envy's  dictates,  nor 
become  familiar  with  the  narrow-souled  mean- 
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ness  which  begets  ingratitude.  The  memory 
of  the  mornings  and  days  spent  long  ago  in  the 
old  school-room  at  Edial — when  the  phantas- 
magoria of  his  glorious,  optimistic  youth  flitted 
past,  arrayed  in  colourings  rivalling  in  tints  of 
beauty  the  very  hues  of  heaven ;  holding  up 
before  his  ecstatic  vision  tablets  upon  which 
were  inscribed  prophetic  characters  which  told 
the  story  of  his  future  greatness  and  undying 
glory — all  this  came  back  to  him  whenever  he 
thought  of  or  looked  upon  the  face  of  dear, 
kind,  brusque  old  Johnson. 

During  his  uphill  fight  he  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  giving  practical  expression  to 
his  desires  in  respect  to  the  proving  of  his 
gratefulness  to  his  old  tutor,  but  once  his  own 
master,  and  in  a  position  suited  to  his  ambi- 
tions, and  as  though  he  never  owned  another 
thought  since  they  parted,  he  rushed  off  like  a 
child  to  its  parent  to  tell  of  his  great  good  luck, 
and  to  lay,  at  the  same  time,  his  services  at 
the  feet  of  his  friend. 

Now,  when  Johnson  left  Lichfield  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  the  unfinished  tragedy  of  Ireney 
which  he  completed  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  offered  to  various  managers,  all  of  whom 
declined  to  give  it  a  trial  on  any  terms.  John- 
son, though  a  mighty  critic,  often  fell  into  the 
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very  blunders  against  which  he  vehemently 
declaimed  when  dealing  with  other  people's 
work;  and  thus  was  it  with  the  tragedy  in 
question.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  wonderful 
parts,  but  at  times  the  pedant  would  reveal 
his  presence  amidst  flowers,  which,  were  it  not 
for  their  unhealthy  delicacy  of  aspect,  would 
seem  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  at 
Nature's  behest.  Where  Johnson  made  the 
grand  mistake  was  in  attempting  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  with  arithmetical  precision  and 
straight-lined  ruhngs;  the  yearning  buds  of 
Nature's  aspirations  he  crushed  within  such 
narrow  limits  that  they  were  smothered  in  their 
very  efforts  to  find  the  light.  So  was  it  with 
Irene,  Ponderous  language,  weighty  philo- 
sophical disquisition,  iron-clad  virtue — all 
found  expression  in  this  tragedy  ;  but,  alas  !  for 
its  success,  of  passion's  tide  flowing  naturally, 
there  was  neither  semblance  or  trace. 

Garrick,  however,  for  better  or  worse 
determined  to  minister  to  his  friend's  pleasure 
and  ambition,  by  placing  the  play  upon  the 
stage  and  by  lending  at  the  same  time  his  own 
capable  genius  to  the  development  of  the  leading 
character  in  it.  With  his  mind  thus  occupied 
he  waited  on  Johnson  and  formally  placed 
himself  and  the  theatre  at  his  disposal.    The 
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play  was  Immediately  given  over  to  him,  and 
after  a  few  changes  of  a  trifling  nature  was 
placed  upon  the  stage.  It  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  The  glowing  sun  of  even 
Garrick's  genius  could  not  warm  it  into  life. 

Johnson  saw  for  himself  that  such  a  collapse 
was  inevitable  and  allowed  Garrick  to  pass 
blameless  in  the  matter.  In  fact  he  always 
treated  his  old  pupil  with  the  alternate  kindness 
and  sternness  of  a  parent,  who  beHeved  he  had 
a  right  to  act  as  he  pleased  with  his  own 
offspring.  However,  it  matters  not  how  we 
look  at  the  story  of  the  relations  which  existed 
between  these  eminent  men — after  making 
allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  each — there 
remains  one  very  palpable  certainty,  Johnson 
loved  and  admired  Garrick,  and  Garrick 
reciprocated  those  feelings  with  interest. 

At  this  time  the  nightly  performances  at 
Drury  Lane  were  divided  alternately  between 
our  hero  and  the  great  Irish  tragedian,  Barry. 
Here,  as  in  our  own  time,  on  close  examination 
we  might  discover  that  an  eminent  Englishman 
always  drew  larger  and  more  enthusiastic 
audiences  in  London  than  could  a  brother 
professional  from  the  Sister  Isle,  no  matter  how 
gifted  in  parts  or  polished  in  style.  That 
Barry  was  a  man  of  vast  power,  all  contem- 
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poraneous  records  prove;  and  even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  superlative 
talents  with  which  Garrick  was  endowed,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  (Barry)  did  not  receive 
the  recognition  and  attention  of  which  he  was 
in  every  degree  worthy.  However,  Barry  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  him, 
and  after  some  hot  discussions — himself,  Quin, 
Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  transferred 
their  services  to  Covent  Garden. 

Then  opened  a  great  war  of  dramatic  rivalry. 
Some  time  in  October,  1749,  the  two  theatres 
flung  wide  their  doors  for  the  winter  season, 
each  adopting  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  the  play  for  the  opening 
night. 

This  competition  was  highly  profitable  to  all 
concerned.  The  public  in  the  eagerness  of 
enthusiastic  criticism  rushed  from  theatre  to 
theatre,  watching  with  straining  eyes,  and  listen- 
ing with  anxious  ears — the  graces,  beauties, 
and  elocution  of  the  respective  performers.  To 
night,  Drury  Lane,  Garrick,  and  Miss  Bellamy 
owned  the  palm — to  morrow  night,  Covent 
Garden,  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber  had  snatched 
it  from  them. 

Garrick  determined  about  this  time  to  essay 
Pantomime  as  a  diversion  from  the  lines  upon 
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which  he  had  run  the  theatre  up  to  the  present. 
The  primary  pantomimic  effort  was  entitled 
Queen  Mab^  and  was — according  to  all  records — 
quite  a  gorgeous  affair  in  its  way. 

Here  again,  opposition  proved  the  life  of 
trade,  as  Rich  at  Covent  Garden  was  made 
richer  (an  innocent  pun  of  ancient  lineage)  by 
the  competition,  while  the  Drury  Lane  Ex- 
chequer was  filled  to  overflowing. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  of  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  the  life  of  our  hero — an 
epoch  upon  which  his  future  happiness  or 
misery  lay  balancing. 

The  eve  of  his  marriage  was  at  hand. 


CHAPTER    X 


He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's." 

King  John, 

HERE  are  many  stories  told 
with  regard  to  Garrick's  love- 
making  and  marriage.  That 
pj  he  was  a  sentimentalist  of  the 
most  thorough  type,  there  can 
be  little  question ;  that  he  married  for  love — 
love  in  its  truest  sense — we  may  accept  as  a 
certainty.  The  admired  of  all  admirers,  the 
hero  of  a  myriad  romantic  triumphs  in  the 
arena  of  gallantry — one  great  truth  stands  out 
in  relief — he  was  married  one  bright  July 
morning  to  a  certain  Mdlle.  Violetti,  a 
danseuse,    whose     beauty    was     as     faultless 
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as  her  reputation.  The  antecedents  of  this 
beautiful  and  accomphshed  lady  gave  end 
less  subject  to  the  gossips  of  the  time — 
"Who  was  her  father?"  "Who  was  her 
mother  ?  " — but  to  the  present  hour  her  birth, 
parentage,  and  earlier  belongings — ^vagu-e, 
unreliable  conjecturings  aside — lie  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  curious.  Enough  for  us,  the 
marriage  was  phenomenally  happy,  Unlike 
many  other  children  of  fortune  and  genius 
whose  lives  we  have  studied,  and  whose  names 
— to  use  a  much  hackneyed  phrase — are 
household  words,  the  blissful  glamour  of  love's 
earliest  hour  shone  ever  radiant  o'er  this  union 
of  hearts,  until  death's  inevitable  cloud  lowered 
athwart  its  loveliness,  and  darkened  on  this 
side  of  the  grave  one  life  for  ever. 


Garrick's  managerial  career  proceeded  with 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  added  fresh  laurels  to  the 
crown  of  his  earlier  successes.  And  here  we 
must  not  allow  one  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  character  to  pass  without  recording — a 
feature  as  creditable  to  his  memory  as  it  was 
pleasurable  to  himself  to  own  the  consciousness 
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of  its  possession.  He  was  the  patron,  friend 
and  admirer  of  struggling  genius.  His  advice, 
his  encouraging  word,  his  purse  were  never 
wanting  when  apt  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  their  utilisation.  Young  playwrights  and 
authors  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  doubt  and 
sometimes  misery  found  ever  in  him  an  audi- 
ence for  what  they  had  to  tell ;  and  if  the  story 
of  many  a  well-known  play  were  now  rehearsed 
from  its  natal  hour,  the  willing  ear  of  Garrick 
and  his  manly  live-and-let-live  sentiment  of 
dealing  twixt  man  and  man,  would  be  found  to 
occupy  a  large  space  on  the  credit  side  of  such 
successful  account.  If  we  required  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  reality  of  his  possessing  a  great 
broad  mind,  this  fact  alone  would  establish  it, 
as  many  plays  made  popular  by  his  genius  have 
long  since  dropped  out  of  notice  and  probably 
shall  now  remain  in  eternal  oblivion. 

Garrick  has  often  been  charged  by  prejudiced 
critics  and  biassed  biographers  with  having 
been  ruled  by  a  fanatical  parsimoniousness 
in  all  matters  relating  to  monetary  affairs. 
Now,  on  investigation  we  find  that  these  charges 
have  no  real  foundation,  and  disappear  igno- 
miniously  before  the  great  fact  that  our  hero 
was  only  what  any  man  of  sense  should  be — 
economically  wise  in  the  dispensation  of  what- 
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ever  good  things  that  Providence  had  given  to 
his  charge.  When  a  great  demand  was  made 
upon  his  purse  for  some  well  defined,  good,  and 
useful  purpose,  what  defamer  dare  question 
his  benevolence  ?  There  are  instances  on 
record  of  his  bounty  which  go  to  prove  that 
when  the  object  was  deserving  of  his  attention, 
he  was  prodigal  in  his  charity.  A  poor  old 
woman,  whom  he  knew  when  a  lad  at  Lich- 
field, came  to  him  one  day,  and  told  him  a 
distressful  story  how  she  had  been  worsted 
in  the  struggle  for  sustenance,  etc.,  where- 
upon, this  man,  conventionally  charged  with 
mean  parsimony,  handed  the  supplicant  one 
hundred  guineas.  On  another  occasion  he  gave 
proof  of  the  generous  soul  within  him  thus — an 
associate  had  borrowed  from  him  some  time 
previous  the  sum  of  ;^5oo,  after  which,  instead 
of  being  able  to  refund  it  at  the  given  time,  had 
descended  still  further  in  the  sink  of  debt  and 
difficulty,  and  whilst  plunged  in  painful  specu- 
lation as  to  how  he  could  meet  the  bill,  one 
morning  was  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter, 
in  which  Garrick  enclosed  the  document  and 
desired  him  to  burn  it  immediately;  and  to 
forget  altogether  about  the  transaction.  Many 
another  anecdote  of  his  generosity  might  be 
superadded,  but  we  don't  consider  their  pro- 
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duction  necessary  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  possession  of  true  benevolence  and 
large-hearted  generosity.  The  very  essence  of 
his  life,  as  revealed  to  the  present  in  these 
chapters,  goes  to  prove  that  meanness  of  spirit 
and  paltriness  of  purpose  were  impossible 
elements  in  the  composition  of  his  great  nature. 
About  this  time  the  genius  of  Goldsmith 
was  slowly  revealing  itself  in  odd  couplets  and 
fragmentary  sketches  flung  off  at  certain  coffee- 
houses frequented  by  "Noll"  and  his  associates. 
But  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  apothecary's 
assistant  was  daily  becoming  persuaded  of  the 
great  power  which  lay  dormant  and  unused 
within  him.  Johnson's  kindness  had  done 
much  for  him  in  the  way  of  encouragement,  by 
proving  to  him  the  fact  of  a  deserved  apprecia- 
tion, thereby  lifting  him  up  to  the  level  of  work 
such  as  his  great  abilities  suited  him  for 
accomplishing.  When  his  magnificent  poem,  The 
Traveller^  appeared,  all  doubts  as  to  his 
marvellous  capabilities  vanished,  and  he 
became  an  accepted  star  in  that  wondrous 
galaxy  of  giant  minds,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
still  dazzles  the  rapt  student,  and  so  shall 
continue  to  blaze,  an  evidence  to  all  coming 
generations  that  the  divine  fire  of  genius  never 
dies,  but  is  eternal. 
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The  unique  beauty  of  The  Travellev  so  arrested 
attention  that  the  author  became  the  hon  of 
the  most  select  circles,  and  publishers  began  to 
make  strict  enquiries  regarding  him.  He 
■commenced  practice  at  his  profession  as 
Doctor,  but  finding  it  tiresome  and  uncongenial, 
he  finally  gave  it  up,  and  embraced  literature, 
once  and  for  all,  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Vicay  of  Wakefield  appeared  about  this 
time  through  the  kind  offices  of  Johnson,  and 
after  a  few  months  had  elapsed  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  weaving  out  of  his  great  comedy 
The  Good-Natuved  Man, 

Now  it  was  in  dealing  with  the  production  of 
this  play  that  Garrick  developed  a  certain 
animus  against  its  author,  which,  however  we 
might  wish  to  forget,  still  remains  a  dark  spot 
upon  his  fair  fame. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


*'  For  shame,  be  friends  ;  and  join  for  that  you  jar,"" 

Titus  Andronictis. 

[hen  Goldsmith  had  completed 
his  comedy  he  at  once  carried  it 
to  Garrick,  having  a  decided 
confidence  that  no  other  living 
actor  could — in  placing  it  before 
the  critics  and  general  public — do  it  such 
justice  in  general  detail.  Nor  was  his  discern- 
ment wrong  in  its  conclusions.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  success  of  the  play,  the  much 
sought-after  Garrick  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
upon  its  author.  What  the  original  cause  was 
of  this  display  of  splenetic  feeling  on  Garrick's 
part  we  have  been  unable  to  discover ;  but  it 
remains   an  open   fact,  nevertheless,   that  had 
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Goldsmith's  success  as  a  playwright  depended 
on  the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of  the  Drury 
Lane  manager  at  this  period,  his  chances  would 
have  been  very  small  indeed. 

Garrick  merely  looked  at  the  play — and 
looked  at  it  only  to  suggest  changes  in  its 
general  arrangement.  Goldsmith  of  course 
could  not  tamely  stand  by  and  see  the  wings  of 
his  darling  fledgling  mercilessly  clipped  by  any 
hand.  He  indignantly  snatched  the  MS.  from 
the  hands  of  the  would-be  hypercritical  inno- 
vator and  rushed  for  sympathy  and  advice  to 
Johnson.  Now  in  examining  the  bearings  of 
this  case,  upon  which  a  great  deal  more  depends 
than  we  might  at  first  imagine ;  particularly 
with  regard  to  students  coming  hereafter ; 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  though  as  we  have 
seen,  Garrlck's  general  mode  of  dealing  was  in 
the  highest  degree  straightforward  and  purely 
honourable  ;  still  in  the  case  of  The  Good-Natured 
Man  the  abstract  evidence  gives  proof  unques- 
tionable that  at  this  time  he  disliked  its  author 
personally ;  which  dislike  he  found  opportunity 
for  developing  when  the  great  comedy  was 
offered  him  for  production. 

First  of  all  we  would  infer  from  his  conduct 
at  the  first  reading  ol  the  play  that  his  coldness 
towards   Goldsmith   was   of    a    predetermined 
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nature.  The  icy  touch  of  prejudice  seemed  to 
have  frozen  up  his  otherwise  glowing  good 
nature,  and  he  would  not,  he  could  not,  regard 
the  work  with  feelings  of  generous  sympathy. 

His  perception  was  as  keen,  as  the  grasp  of 
his  appreciation  was  colossal,  in  dealing  with 
aught  pertaining  to  the  drama,  yet  here,  though 
the  play  before  him  possessed  elements  which 
if  generously  utilised  could  not  fail  to  bring 
success  to  himself  and  fame  to  its  author,  still 
his  conduct  showed,  and  general  implication 
gives  proof,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  More  than  this,  he  tried 
by  every  m.eans  in  his  power  to  prejudice  its 
success  at  Covent  Garden,  where  Goldsmith 
had  previously  disposed  of  it,  by  using  his 
influence  with  Colman  to  hold  it  over  until  he 
(Garrick)  had  introduced  a  new  comedy  by 
Hugh  Kelly,  a  very  popular  but  affected  writer 
then  living  in  London. 

Garrick  so  far  succeeded  in  his  crusade  that 
in  the  end,  when  the  Good  Natured  Man  was  put 
up,  it  only  kept  the  stage  for  ten  nights  ;  and 
as  though  the  blight  which  fell  upon  it  in 
infancy  had  doomed  this  first-born  of  Gold- 
smith's genius  to  an  irredeemable  oblivion, 
seldom  has  it  been  looked  up  since  by  the 
enterprising  manager,  though,  if  fittingly  cast, 
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there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  soon  take  a 
high  place  among  fashionable  stock  comedies,  as 
it  possesses  all  the  qualities  and  parts  necessary 
to  bring  it  popularity. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  a  point  much 
debated  by  biographers  with  regard  to  these 
two  brilliant  contemporaries,  we  must  remind 
the  reader,  that  this  much  to  be  deplored 
feeling  of  antagonism  ceased  immediately  after 
this,  and  in  a  little  time  they  had  become  the 
closest  and  most  attached  of  friends.  When 
Goldsmith  produced  She  Stoops  to  Cenquer^ 
Garrick's  pen  flashed  forth  a  magnificently 
dashing  prologue  for  it,  which  doubtless  did 
much  to  augment  its  popularity.  Thus,  in 
years  after  when  Goldsmith  had  climbed  to 
fame,  we  find  him  constantly  in  the  society  of 
Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  Johnson ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  galaxy  of  immortal  greatness 
Garrick  also  moved  a  brilliant  constellation, 
the  admired  and  loved  of  all. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1764  it  was  determined 
upon  by  Garrick  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
dramatic  tastes,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  by  a  public  ceremonial  at 
Stratford.  The  idea  was  indeed,  a  worthy  one, 
and  had  it  been  carried  out  satisfactorily  in  the 
beginning,  would  have  reflected  the  highest 
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credit  upon  those  who  took  the  responsibility 
upon  them  of  working  out  the  programme. 
Shakespeare's  genius  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
glorification.  Those  great  plays,  the  children 
of  his  fancy,  were  to  find  representation  under 
the  most  appropriate  circumstances — near  the 
scenes  of  their  creation. 

But,  as  on  many  other  occasions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  the  original  object  of  the  promoters  was 
completely  forgotten  in  the  tumult  of  aspiring 
local  ambitions.  What  promised  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  feast  of  Mind  and  Art,  such  as  the 
time  and  place  demanded,  developed  into  a 
hideous  burlesque — a  carnival  of  absurd 
masqueraders,  who,  in  the  majority,  had  small 
appreciation  of  the  subject  of  their  demonstra- 
tion. Garrick,  without  question,  made  a  fool 
of  himself  by  allowing  a  childish  vanity  to 
overcome  [his  sense  of  prudence.  Though  a 
versifier  of  a  high  order,  and  highly  cultured 
man  of  letters  generally,  he  descended  on  this 
occasion  to  the  composition  of  the  miserablest 
doggerel,  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
In  after-times,  he  bitterly  regretted  his  action 
here,  as  in  the  chill  of  the  excitement's  reaction 
his  native  strong  common  sense  necessarily 
flung  upon  the  whole  proceedings  the  white 
light  of  his  critical   memory,   which  revealed 
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them  in  all  their  absurdity.  His  happy  nature, 
howevjsr,  could  not  afford  to  keep  such  a  subject 
long  in  the  foreground  of  thought,  and  soon  he 
turned  it  into  a  matter  for  laughing  over  among 
his  friends. 

By  this  time  he  had  grown  to  be  a  very 
wealthy  man ;  the  coffers  at  Drury  Lane  had 
kept  flowing  over  since  his  advent  as  manager  ; 
while  honours — the  highest  that  one  in  his 
position  at  that  period  could  receive — were 
lavished  upon  him.  The  companion  and  friend 
of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  an  accepted  link  in 
the  cordon  of  England's  most  gifted  geniuses, 
what  more  could  earth  give  him,  or  his  own 
heart  desire  ? 

Thus  occupying  a  position  amongst  men, 
which  in  his  wildest  dreams  he  had  never 
thought  possible  of  fulfilment,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  stage  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


'*  Let  my  gravestone  be  your  oracle." 

Timon  of  Athens, 

•N  1776,  when  Garrick  decided  upon 
"mm^^'Jl  abandoning  the  platform  of  his  great 
conquests,  he  was  about  sixty  years 
old  ;  a  hale,  hearty,  youthful  Ancient 
><ra-i)«>  full  of  life ;  with  brain  and  heart  sound 
in  every  function,  and  brimming  with  capability 
otjenjoyment.  The  decision,  though  voluntary, 
must  have  cost  the  venerable  stage-king  much 
pain  of  a  kind  ;  as  the  memories  of  his  youth's 
struggles  and  disappointments — the  proud 
triumphs  of  his  mature  manhood — now  climaxed 
— must  necessarily  have  rushed  upon  him  in 
sweeping  volume  at  such  season.    The  part  he 
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chose  for  the  finale  was  that  of  Felix  in  Th^ 
Wonder  which  he  played  to  a  densely  packed 
house.  When  the  play  concluded  the  audience 
rose  en  masse  and  gave  the  grand  old  monarch  a 
parting  salute  of  three  thunderous  cheers* 
Then  the  curtain  fell. 


His  life — the  life  he  loved ;  his  real  exist- 
ence— was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Garrick 
was  virtually  dead.  The  shadowy  world — 
with  whose  inhabitants  he  had  so  long  com- 
muned— would  no  longer  know  him  as  the 
exponent  of  its  beauties.  ^The  old  familiar 
ideals  would  no  doubt,  still  flock  round,  and 
nestle  in  the  recesses  of  his  glorious  imagination, 
but  alas  !  the  hour  was  past  for  him  to  find 
for  them  embodiment.  Yet  he  still  frequented 
the  theatre  and  in  all  pertaining  to  its  pros- 
perity took  a  lively  interest. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  recently 
become  its  owner,  and  the  veteran  actor  and 
new  manager  became  the  fs^stest  of  friends.  In 
the  society  of  his  old  companions,  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time ;  and  we  find  he  scribbled  out  at  this 
period  not  a  few  clever  prologues  for  plays  then 
being  brought  out  by  favourite  writers. 
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One  of  his  dearest  friends  and  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  was  Earl  Spencer,  at  whose 
house  he  often  spent  weeks  at  a  time  ;  and  the 
Christmas  of  1778  found  himself  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  enjoying  the  festivities  of  that  season 
at  the  Earl's  country  seat.  But  whilst  the  old 
hall  rang  with  the  tumult  of  merry  making, 
and  happiness  sat  perched  on  each  brow, 
Death  touched  the  life  of  our  hero,  and  he  fell 
stricken  with  mortal  illness.  For  almost  a 
month  he  lay  verging  on  eternity;  hope  and 
fear  alternately  flung  brightness  and  gloom 
over  many  anxious  households,  but  the  mandate 
of  the  Dread  Angel  was  issued  on  20th  January, 
1779,  and  David  Garrick  breathed  Back  his 
Soul. 

On  the  first  day  February  all  that  was 
greatest  of  Britain's  genius,  talent  and  Nobility 
stood  round  his  grave  in  Poet's  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  pay  final  earthly 
tribute  to  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age — immeasurably  the 
greatest  of  actors. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Garrick, 
we  have  to  deal  with  many  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies. The  friend  and  confidant  of  men's 
leaders  at  an  epoch  remarkable  for  powerful 
intelligences,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  he 
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must  have  owned  gifts  of  a  really  wonderful 
order,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  found 
admission  within  the  limits  of  that  immortal 
human  cluster,  with  which  his  name  shall  be 
for  ever  identified.  The  biographies  of  all  his 
contemporaries  give  proofs  here  and  there  that 
by  all  '•  Davy  Garrick "  was  regarded  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  affection.  And  though 
at  times  the  spirit  of  professional  rivalry  bred 
bitter  words  between  himself  and  such  players 
as  Foote,  and  a  few  others,  still  the  geniality  of 
his  forgiving  nature  soon  healed  the  vexatious 
differences.  Of  his  faults  little  can  be  said.  In 
a  former  chapter  we  disposed,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  charge  of  avarice  as  laid  against  him 
by  certain  gossips.  That  he  was  vain,  we 
cannot,  nor  is  it  our  wish  to  deny.  But  his 
vanity  was  not  of  that  empty  description  which 
disgusts.  His  was  a  profession  which  bred 
desire  for  applause ;  the  public  was  the  jury, 
and  he  was  the  actor,  pleading  for  a  favourable 
verdict,  and  such  favourable  verdict  could  only 
be  announced  by  applause.  Applause,  there- 
fore, was  the  soul  which  gave  life  to  his  pro- 
fession.    Naturally  he  loved  it. 

Garrick,  however,  accomplished  one  great 
feat  in  his  lifetime,  for  which  the  intelligence  of 
ages  to  come  will  hail  his  name  with  blessings. 
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He  developed  the  hidden  beauties  of  Shakes- 
peare's genius,  and  gave  mankind  the  unadul- 
terated philosophy  of  that  greatest  of  men  ;  he 
flung  wide  the  door  of  the  Dramatic  Temple,  so 
that  all  might  enter  for  instruction — he  purified 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Stage's  surroundings,  and 
turned  its  arena  into  a  school  for  mind  elevation 
and  moral  culture.  This  he  accomplished  in 
his  time — 

*'  Small  time,  but  in  that  small — most  greatly 
lived 

This  star  of  England 

Which  oft  our  stage  has  shown." 


The  End. 
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